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Elizabeth  Jennings,  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bass  at  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center, 
Oklahoma  City 


Elizabeth  Jennings,  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H .  B.  Bass  at  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center, 
Oklahoma  City 
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Abe  Lincoln  In  Oklahoma 

Jomes  Earle  Froser  s  model  for  his  huge  bronze  statue  of  Abrohom  Lincoln  was  unveiled 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  Wednesday  during  ceremonies  in  its  new  home,  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame  on  the  NE  Expressway.  Those  active  in  seeing  the  sculpture  found  o  final  home  here 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Hall  of  Fame  director  Dean  Krakel  and  members 
of  the  late  sculptor  s  family  and  estate  firm.  More  pictures  on  Page  8  .  (Journal  Staff  photo 
by  George  R.  Wilson.) 


Friday,  Feb.  7,  1969  THE  DAXLY  OKLAHOMA!! 


Honest  Abe  Now  Cowboy 


Curators  at  the  National  Cowboy  Hall 
of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center 
are  preparing  to  receive  another  of 
James  Earle  Eraser's,  monumental  sculp- 
tures, it  was  announced  Thursday. 

Dean  Krakel  said  a  1wice-life-sized  stat- 
ue of  Abraham  Lincoln  created  in  1!W0 
should  arrive  Friday  at  the  hall.  An  un- 
veiling is  plannned  Wednesday,  Lincoln's 
birthday. 

The  hall  holds  the  original  "End  of  the 
Trail"  plaster  sculpture  created  by  Eras- 
er in  1915. 

Krakel,  hall  managing  director,  said 
the  10-foot -high  sculpture  is  a  gift  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Oklahoma  City  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Martin  Bush,  executor  of  the  Fraser  Es- 
tate, Mrs.  Leila  Gardin  Sawyer,  the  laic 
sculptor's  sister,  and  Albert  K.  Mitchell, 
museum  board  and  trustees  chairman. 

Lincoln   scholar  Henry  B.   Bass,   Enid, 


will  join  Mayor  Norick  in  an  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  unveiling  of  the  work.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  will  present  the 
work,  Krakel  will  give  a  brief  history  and 
Dr.  Dolphus  Whit  ton,  administrative  vice 
president  at  Oklahoma  City  University, 
will  offer  an  invocation. 

The  sculpture  was  inspired  by  John 
Hay,  Lincoln's  secretary  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  remarked  that  the  civil  war 
president  often  retired  at  day's  end  1o  a 
Washington  hill  to  think  out  problems 
threatening  the  nation. 

The  sculptor  once  said  the  object  was 
to  "make  a  sympathetic  and  human 
study  of  Lincoln"  since  his  research 
showed  the  president  did  much  thinking 
in  the  outdoors. 

The  work  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
meditative  portraits  of  Lincoln,  Fraser 
said. 


Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  newest  gift  to  the 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame.  Created  in  1930  by  sculptor 
James  Earle  Fraser,  the  statue  will  be  unveiled 
Wednesday. 
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Majestic  Lincoln  statue  draws  admiring  smiles 
from  Dean  Krakei,  left,  and  the  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jolin  Kirkpatrick.  (Times  Staff  Photo  by  Dave  Heat- 
on.) 

Lincoln  ScBiIpture  Is   Large 


Statue  Unveiled 


A  monumental  twice- 
life-sized  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  unveiled 
Wednesday  in  ceremonies 
at  the  National  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Western 
Heritage  Center. 

The  sculpture,  created 
by  James  Earle  Fraser  in 
1930,  was  presented  to  the 
hall  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Kirkpatrick  in  ceremo- 
nies marking  the  birthdaj 
of  ihe  Great   Emancipator. 

Kirkpatrick,  in  present- 
ing the  statue,  said  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  work  for 
the  hall  was  "one  of  Ihe 
great  moments  of  my 
life." 

The  work,  one  of  the  lew 
existing  meditative  por- 
traits of  Lincoln,  was  in- 
spired by  the  Civil  war 
president's    habit    of   retir- 


ing a  I  day's  end  lo  a  Wash- 
ington hill  to  grapple  alone 
with  the  nation's  troubles. 

Hall  managing  Director 
Dean  Krakei  told  the  more 
than  200  people  that  Fras- 
er rejected  a  conception  of 
Lincoln  based  on  the  fami- 
liar log  cabin   motif. 

Because,  Fraser  said, 
"It  was  the  mind  of  Lin- 
coln I   wanted  to  reflect." 

Dignitaries  participating 
in  the  program  included 
Mayor  N  o  r  i  c  k.  former 
Mayor  Shi.k  and  Mrs. 
Dewey  Bartlett,  who  as- 
sisted Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  in 


the  unveiling. 

Lincoln  scholar  Henry  B. 
B*ss  of  Enid  told  the 
group  of  Lincoln's  conntri- 
bution  to  the  development 
of  the  west. 

The  Homestead  Act  of 
1S62  which  permitted  more 
than  one  million  families 
to  find  farm  land  in  the 
western  states  Bass  called 
the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  development 
of  the  west.  It  is  fitting 
thai  this  statue  on  Lincoln 
be  placed  in  an  institution 
of  the  west  to  which  Lin- 
coln was  so  devoted." 


Abraham   Lincoln   statue 

by  James  Earle  Fraser 

in    Cowboy   Hall   of   Fame 

and  Western  Heritage  Center 

Oklahoma  City 


HENRY  B.  BASS 

(Collector  of  Lincoln  Poetry) 


1901  COMANCHE  TRAIL 
ENID,  OKLAHOMA 


March  15,   1969 


Dear  Everybody: 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  truly  a  man  of  the  American  West*  He  was  born 
in  Kentucky  at  the  time  it  was  regarded  as  the  western-most  outpost  of 
our  country  and  moved  on  into  Indiana  and  then  Illinois  to  build  those 
frontier  states.  Only  once  did  he  travel  into  any  of  those  seventeen 
states  which  are  sponsors  of  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Wes- 
tern Heritage  Center.  That  was  in  1859  after  a  railroad  was  completed 
from  Hannibal,  Missouri  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  traveled  this  trans- 
portation artery  to  make  talks  in  several  towns  in  northeastern  Kansas. 

BUT  WHAT  AN  IMPACT  THIS  MAN  OF  THE  FRONTIER  HAD  ON  THE 
SETTLEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEST ! 

Cassius  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield  in  1854  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  revived  Lincoln's  interest  in  politics.  After  his  defeat  for 
re-election  to  Congress  in  1848  he  had  turned  from  politics  to  become 
completely  engrossed  in  the  practice  of  law.  The  inspiration  provided  by 
Clay  caused  Lincoln  to  look  at  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  devote  con- 
siderable time  influencing  enactment  of  legislation  which  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  those  two  states. 

Preoccupied  as  he  was  with  Civil  War  during  all  the  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, he  took  time  to  peer  into  the  future  and  provide  for  our  country's 
westward  expansion.  On  May  20,  1862,  President  Lincoln  signed  the 
Homestead  Act,  one  of  the  truly  notable  laws  of  American  history.  This 
legislation  was  one  of  the  most  important  foundation-stones  upon  which 
this  nation,  between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  was  builded  to  giant 
strength  and  global  leadership.  This  Act  permitted  1,500,000  families  to 
acquire  the  dignity  of  independence  in  farm  ownership  in  the  seventeen 
states  of  the  West.  It  was  probably  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
rapid  settlement  of  these  states. 

"It  was  an  immortal  moment,"  emphasized  renowned  historian  Allan 
Nevins,  "in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  America  and  the  world 
when,  on  July  2,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  lifted  his  pen  and  signed  the 
College  Land  Grant  Act."  While  all  the  states  benefited  from  this  for- 
seeing  legislation,  the  undeveloped  states  of  the  West  profited  the  most. 
They  were  enabled  almost  immediately  upon  settlement  to  establish  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 


"Thy  task  is  done;  the  bonds  are  free; 
We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave." 


William  Cullen  Bryant 


"  Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, 

'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health 

to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon 

to  the  bier  and  the  shroud 
0,  why  should  the  spirit 

of  mortal  be  proud." 

—  William  Knox 


"When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd, 
And  the  great  star  early 

dropp'd  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night, 
I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn 

with  ever-returning  spring. 
Ever-returning  spring, 

trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring, 
Lilacs  blooming  perennial 

and  dropping,  star  in  the  west, 
And  thoughts  of  him  I  love." 

Walt  Whitman 


'And  when  he  fell,  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar,  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 


Edwin  Markham 
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"His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands, 
his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 
Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  or  art  to  please; 


Tom  Taylor 


'Tom  Lincoln  lies  right  over  there 
In  that  log  cabin  bleak  and  bare  — 
They  say  they  have  a  little  babe 
(I  understand  they've  named  him  Abe). 
Yes,  Sally  said  just  t'other  day, 
That  nothin'  happens  down  this  way!" 

—  Lulu  Thompson 


"Exult,  0  shores,  and  ring,  0  bells! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 


—  Walt  Whitman 


"For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's; 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 


Fitz-Green  Halleck 
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Further  enhancement  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  West  came  in  Lincoln's  second  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  December  2,  1862,  when  he  said, 
"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  15th  of  May  last,  I  have  caused  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized."  This  was  indeed  a  long  for- 
ward stride  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the  West, 

It  was  the  building  of  railroads  which  enabled 
the  West  to  be  speedily  settled,  Lincoln's  first 
recorded  speech,  delivered  when  he  was  twenty- 
three,  had  to  do  with  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. His  last  speech  in  Congress  in  1848  was 
delivered  on  a  bill  granting  land  to  the  states  for 
the  furtherance  of  railroad  and  canal  building. 
The  Railroad  Land  Grant  Acts  of  1862  and  1864, 
passed  underhis  tutelage,  enabled  the  frontier  to 
be  opened  for  settlement  much  more  quickly  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  He  select- 
ed Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  as  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  on  November  17,  1863.  This  interest 
in  railroad  building,  while  still  preoccupied  with 
the  Civil  War,  gave  the  impetus  which  enabled 
Union  Pacific  officials  to  drive  the  golden  spike 
at  Promontory,  Utah  in  1869. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  nation  continued 
to  grow.  Nevada  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1864 
and  the  territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho  and  Montana 
were  carved  out  of  the  vast  public  domain  In 
1863  and  1864. 

The  National  Bank  Act,  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  under  which  the  bulk  of 
our  financial  institutions  operate  today,  was 
passed  during  the  Lincoln  administration.  This 
Act  very  definitely  precluded  any  wild  issuance 
of  paper  money  in  the  new  settlements  such  as 
transpired  in  Andrew  Jackson's  day  and  which 
resulted  in  so  much  suffering.  As  a  result  of  this 
financial  legislation,  the  West  was  allowed  to 
develop  in  an  orderly  fashion  under  the  auspices 
of  sound  financing. 

On  Lincoln's  last  day  on  earth,  April  14, 
1865,  many  of  his  thoughts  were  devoted  to  the 
West.  He  visited  with  Schuyler  Colfax  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Post 
^Offices  and  Post  Roads,  had  been  instrumental 
in  securing  the  overland  mail  and  the  telegraph 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Colfax  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  next  day  for  a  trip  through  the  West 
and  Lincoln  sent  this  message  to  the  western 
miners: 

"I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth 
ofournation.  I  believe  it  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. It  abounds  all  over  the  western  country 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and 
its  development  has  scarcely  commenced.    Dur- 


ing the  War  when  we  were  adding  a  couple  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our  national  debt, 
I  did  not  care  about  encouraging  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  our  precious  metals.  We  had  the 
country  to  save  first.  But  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  overthrown,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt,  the  more  gold  and 
silver  we  mine  makes  the  payment  of  that  debt  so 
much  easier.  Now  I  am  going  to  encourage  that 
in  every  possible  way."  He  handed  this  message 
to  Colfax  from  the  carriage  which  took  him  to 
Ford's  Theatre  and  his  final  rendezvous  with 
destiny. 

Dean  Krakel  is  managing  director  of  the  Nat- 
ional Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage 
Center.  A  recounting  of  his  romancing  with  the 
works  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Earle  Fraser,  the 
renowned  sculptor  team,  could  fill  books.  First 
he  came  up  with  a  fifteen  foot  high  original 
plaster  casting  of  the  world-famous,  "The  End 
of  the  Trail"  statue.  Then,  by  some  fast  foot- 
work, sleight  of  hand  performance,  or  some  other 
act  of  wizardry,  he  secured  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Fraser  studio.  Was  I  thrilled  to  discover 
amongst  this  considerable  array  of  art  objects  a 
splendid  relief  frieze  of  the  "Oklahoma  Run." 

Then  Mr.  Krakel  really  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of 
a  hat  by  obtaining  the  twelve -foot  high  plaster 
cast  of  the  Lincoln  statue  which  stands  on  the 
statehouse  grounds  of  New  Jersey's  capital  at 
Trenton.  It  is  most  fitting  that  this  outstanding 
piece  of  the  sculptor's  art  should  grace  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  the  road 
which  traverses  the  Emancipator's  home  states 
and  stretches  across  that  vast  West  he  did  so  much 
to  bring  into  being. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  come  cheap.  Only  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kirkpat- 
rick,  dedicated  Oklahoma  City  art  and  history 
devotees,  was  it  brought  to  Oklahoma.  It  is 
easily  the  outstanding  piece  of  Lincolnia  ever  to 
find  a  home  in  Oklahoma.  It  was  fittingly  un- 
veiled on  the  Civil  War  President's  birthday, 
February  12,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  There  it  is 
destined  to  remain  through  the  ages  to  make  cog- 
nizant to  the  millions  of  visitors  of  the  future 
the  part  humanity's  most  revered  citizen  played 
in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  searching  for  a  pic- 
ture or  something  to  place  on  stationery  to  em- 
phasize my  interest  in  Lincoln  and  Lincol  n  poetry . 
What  could  be  more  fitting  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  Kirkpatricks'  gift  to  Oklahoma  and  the 
West.  Along  with  this  are  included  a  few  snatches 
of  poetry  to  illustrate  my  interest.  It  is  most 
appropriate  to  end  with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's 
prophetic  words  which    Mr.   Lincoln   read  to  a 
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groupaboard  a  Union  gunboat  in  the  very  darkest 
hour  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  dedicated  to 
a  Grecian  hero  but  they  apply  to  our  martyred 
President  as  well: 

"For  thou  art  freedom's  now, 

And  fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die  • " 

Another  birthday  causes  me  to  again  pause, 
take  a  backward  glance  at  the  path  I  have  tra- 
veled, a  hard  look  at  the  present  and  then  focus 
more  intently  on  the  future.  There  is  not  much 
purpose  in  dwelling  long  on  the  past.  That  is 
prologue.  The  record  is  written  and  cannot  be 
changed.  The  fleeting  present  will  soon  be 
past.  But  the  future  stretches  far  out  into  un- 
lived years  and  I  can  do  something  about  it. 

At  my  age  constantly  present  is  the  question 
mark  of  retirement.  I  am  not  so  oblivious  of  re- 
tirement but  that  I  fully  realize  physical  and 
mental  deterioration  someday  will  overtake  every 
human  being.  How  to  determine  when  that  day 
has  arrived  is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced  by 
all. 

"Retirement  is  more  than  an  extended  fishing 
trip,"  says  the  Chicago  Commission  for  Senior 
C  itizens .  "The  -  average  man  who  retires  at  sixty- 
five  will  live  another  fifteen  years,  too  long  to 
just  fish  or  paint  the  house." 

"The  question  of  proper  retirement  age  is  not 
settled  and  probably  never  will  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone,  "  said  Arthur  R .  Weed,  pre- 
retirement program  consultant  to  the  Commission  • 
"The  sixty-five  age,  adopted  by  many  without 
any  real  reason,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
terrible  waste  of  manpower,  and  by  others  as  be- 
ing unfair  to  younger  workers." 

I  have  always  felt  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  too 
early  for  retirement.  The  Bible  pretty  definitely 
statesman's  span  on  earth  is  three-score  and  ten. 
I  believe  it  is  intended  all  should  continue  at 
their  life's  work  until  they  reach  that  age.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  many  exceptions  to  that 
rule.  Executives  who  must  live  under  constant 
pressure  and  must  exert  their  utmost  energies 
should  not  remain  past  the  time  when  intellect 
and  physical  stamina  are  at  their  peak. 

Retirement  from  activities  should  and  must 
come  at  different  ages.  Few  professional  grid- 
iron athletes  should  play  beyond  their  thirtieth 
year  and  their  fortieth  year  should  find  few  base- 
ball players  still  active.  Retirement  should  be 
an  individual    matter   but    I   am   convinced  we 


should  all  continue  working  at  some  form  of  use- 
ful activity  at  least  until  we  have  reached  our 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  and  even  beyond. 

But  one  thing  is  painfully  apparent.  Everyone 
of  us  has  got  to  drop  our  life  s  work  sooner  or 
later.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  cannot 
realize  they  have  reached  an  age  their  usefulness 
has  been  impaired  to  a  point  the  cause  they  have 
served  so  faithfully  for  so  long  is  being  harmed 
by  their  continued  presence. 

One  of  the  most  heartrending  situations  of  my 
present  is  the  knowledge  that  in  at  least  six  en- 
terprises with  which  I  am  associated  oldsters  are 
staying  on  when  they  can  no  longer  properly 
perform  their  duties.  And  yet  such  wonderful 
service  have  they  rendered  over  the  years  no 
one  can  muster  up  the  courage  required  to  sep- 
arate them  from  their  cherished  activities. 

I  have  decided  everyone,  as  their  useful  days 
approach  an  end,  should  write  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  proper  author- 
ities. Since  sixty-five  has  become  virtually  the 
universal  retirement  age,  it  possibly  should  be 
written  at  that  time  -  certainly  no  later  than  the 
seventieth  year.  Then  those  responsible  for  the 
well  being  of  an  enterprise  can  accept  the  resig- 
nation at  the  time  they  deem  it  best. 

I  hope  I  will  not  again  have  to  play  a  part  in 
separating  anyone  from  his  job  as  recently  was 
necessary.  After  thirty  years  of  faithful  service, 
accounts  were  in  such  disarray  and  dissension  so 
rife  drastic  action  had  to  be  taken.  The  result 
was  a  most  embarrassing  and  humiliating  inter- 
view, A  letter  of  resignation  on  file,  acted  on 
at  the  proper  time,  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
headaches  and  much  bitterness. 

My  views  on  pensions  hove  not  changed  in  the 
least.  I  think  they  are  the  biggest  fraud  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  American  people .  More  than 
everything  else  put  together  they  have  broken 
down  the  independence  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  individual  which  built  this  country.  No 
longer  is  it  deemed  necessary  for  people  to  work 
and  save  to  provide  for  themselves.  Pensions  and 
social  security  will  provide  for  all??? 

Possibly  the  worst  aspect  of  the  pension  system 
is  that  it  will  not  work.  We  cannotafford  them. 
Not  since  this  pension  craze  started  has  the  fed- 
eral government  been  able  to  meet  its  obi  igations  • 
The  creeping  inflation  which  has  afflicted  this 
nation  is  moving  into  the  galloping  stage.  The 
culmination  of  our  spendthrift  course  will  wipe 
out  the  billions  upon  billions  of  pension  paper 
reserves  and,  prodded  by  a  dictator's  bayonet, 
pensioners  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be  scrambling 
for  any  sort  of  subsistence  which  can  be  eked 
out.    Right  now  burgeoning  prices  are  causing 
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millions  on  fixed  incomes  to  begin    looking  at  are  a  few  I  like  the  better  the  farther  they  are 

their  hold  card  and  we  haven't   seen  anything  from  me.    I  like  Clara  Barton's  statement  when 

yet.  Only  those  of  us  whodie  in  the  near  future  asked  if  she  did  not  recall  an  injustice  done  her 

are  going  to  realize   much   from    pensions  and  in  the  past. 

social  security.  "No!"  she  declared.     "I  distinctly  remember 

This  was  painfully  borne  out  by  a  study  releas-  forgetting  that."    And  I  cherish  this  item  from 

ed  recently  by  sociologists  at  Columbia  University  "At  Ease  • " 

which  they  say  proves  these  conclusions:  -  "I  make  it  a  practice  to  avoid  hating  anyone. 

"The  standard  of  living  among  persons  sixty-  If  someone's  been  guilty  of  despicable  actions 

five  and  over  is  declining  as  rapidly  as  their  life  toward  me,   I  used  to  write  his  name  on  a  piece 

expectancy  increases.  of  scrap  paper,  drop  it  in  the  lowest  drawer  of 

"Those  planning  to  retire  can  expect  'to  go  my  desk,  and  say  to  myself:     "That  finishes  the 

broke'.  incident.  ••  .and  that  fellow."    The  drawer  be  - 

"Despite  the  proliferation  of  public  and  pri-  came  over  the  years  a  sort  of  private  wastebasket 

vate  pension  plans  in  recent  years,  high  costs  for  crumpled-up  spite  and  discarded  personali- 

and  the  rate  of  inflation  make  many    programs  ties." 

economically  unsound.  I  believe  Dr.  Isaac  McCash,  former  President 

"The  import  of  the  study,   presented   before  of  Phillips  University,  led  as  well  rounded  a  life 

Congress  recently,  is  simply:  'Don't  retire  if  you  as  anyone  I  ever  knew.    It  has  been  my  pleasure 

can  help  it'."  to  quote  him  many  times.     On  his  ninetieth  bir- 

Possibly  as  bad  as  the  general    shiftlessness  thday  he  told  me, 

created  and  the  valueless  phantom  pensions  of  "The  friends  of  my  youth  are  all  gone.   I  must 

the  social  security  fad  is  the  utter  waste  of  val-  work  constantly  at   making  new    friends    else  I 

uable  manpower  brought  on  by  early  retirement,  would  not  have  any." 

One  of  the  distressing  facets  of  my  present  is  to  The  following  words  spoken  by  my  good  friend 
witness  so  many  valuable  and  able  citizens  lay-  Fred  Young,  President  of  Young  Radiator  Com- 
ing down  their  life's  work  with  nothing  to  fill  pany  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  to  the  Racine  Holy 
the  void.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  Name  Societies,  (about  as  well  as  any  I  have 
merely  waiting  for  the  grim  reaper  to  strike.  seen)  chart  the  proper  path  for  me  to  follow  into 
They  should  keep  active  at  something.    I  heart-  the  coming  years:  - 

ily  agree  with  the  great  French  philosopher  Vol-  "Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number 

tairewhen  he  declared,  "Work  keepsat  bay  three  of  years;  people  grow  old  only  be  deserting  their 

great  evils:   boredom,  vice  and  need."  Altoge-  ideals.     Worry,   doubt,  self-distrust,   fear  and 

ther  too  many  are  described  in  a  little  verse  Bud  despair  -  these  are  the  long,  long  years  that  bow 

Wilkinson  read  to  a  groupon  hismost  recent  visit  theheadand  turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to  dust, 

to  Enid:  -  Whether  seventy  or  sixteen,    there  is  in  every 

being's  heart   the  love   of  wonder,    the   sweet 

'"Tis  a  piteous  thing  to  be  amazement  at  the  stars  and  the  starlike  things 

Enlisted  in  no  cause  at  all;  and  thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge  of  events, 

Unsworn  to  any  heraldry,  the  unfailing  childlike  appetite  for  what  next, 

To  fly  no  banners  from  your  wall,  and  the  joy  and  game  of  life. 

Own  nothing  you  would  "You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old  as 

Sweat  or  try  for,  your  doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confidence, 

Or  bruise  your  hands,  as  old  as  your  fear;  as  young  as  your  hope,  as 

Or  bleed  or  die  for."  old  as  your  despair.  So  long  as  there  is  a  breath 

in  your  body  and  so  long  as  you  have  not  receiv- 

Possibly  the  most  important  thing  as  people  ed  the  final  summons,    there  is  in  the    central 

grow  old  is  to  avoid  bitterness.    To  do  this  it  is  place  of  your  heart  a  wireless  station;  so  long  as 

absolutely  necessary  to  forget  the  hurts,   insults  it  receives  messages  of  beauty,    hope,    cheer, 

and  mistreatment  of  the  past.    I  do  not  know  if  I  courage,  grandeur  and  power   from  the   earth, 

was  born  with  the  faculty  or  have  cultivated  it  from  men  and  from  the  Infinite,  so  long  are  you 

but  I  do  not  carry  grudges  out  of  the  past  •    Each  young . " 

morning  I  awaken  to  an  entirely  new  day.   I  can  And  a  thought  which  would  be  well  for  us  to 

not  remember  who  I  am  supposed  to  be  angry  with  keep  handy  as  the  years  roll  by:    "If  you  could 

because  of  events  of  the  previous  day.     I  share  pack  up  all  your  troubles  in  a  little  bag  and  put 

Will  Rogers' philosophy  when  he  stated,  "I  never  them  in  a  pile  along  with  bags  containing  every- 

meta  man  I  didn't  like."  Only  I  must  admit  there  body  else's  troubles,  and  then  you  had  to  reach 
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back  into  the  pile  end  take  a  bag,  you  just  better 
hope  and  pray  that  you  get  your  own  right  back 
again." 

I  feel  one  of  the  finest  proclivities  that  can 
be  indulged  in  in  retirement  -  and  even  before  - 
is  letter  writing.  And  anyone  who  knows  me 
realizes  I  indulge  in  that  hobby  to  a  considerable 
extent  -  even  to  the  point  they  undoubtedly  be- 
come a  bit  tedious  to  some  of  the  recipients  as 
well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  one  young  Enid 
business  man. 

"You  write  too  damned  many  letters."  And 
yet  the  very  letter  to  which  he  objected  cracked 
open  the  door  leading  to  one  of  our  most  import- 
ant civic  improvements. 

Of  course  it  is  fairly  easy  to  write  letters  when 
one  possesses  a  dictaphone  and  has  at  hand  the 
services  of  the  world's  most  efficient  secretary. 
I  often  marvel  that  despite  the  billions  of  letters 
carried  by  the  United  States  mail  so  few  people 
write  letters.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
why.  The  non-letterwriters would  appear  to  fall 
into  these  categories:  - 

1 .  They  do  not  want  to  devote  the  time  re- 
quired 

2.  Do  not  want  to  make  the  slight  physical 
effort  required 

3.  in  some  cases  people  cannot  afford  or  do 
not  care  to  make  the  expenditure  for  stamps 
and  stationery 

4.  More  likely  do  not  want  to  exert  the  nec- 
essary mental  effort 

5.  Do  not  care  to  take  a  stand  on  anything 

6.  Probably  most  vital  of  all,  do  not  want 
to  be  put  on  record  on  much  of  anything  where 
they  can  later  be  checked* 

This  last  could  be  most  important.  Twice  the 
FBI  has  seen  fit  to  investigate  my  letter  writing 
but,  fortunately,  each  time  I  received  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  Now  I  am  enabled  to  say  to  a 
verbal  antagonist, 

"I  have  been  cleared  by  the  FBI.  Have  you?" 
My  letter  writing  received  a  tremendous  boost 
in  1940.  We  were  working  on  a  string  of  pump 
stations  in  eastern  Kansas.  One  day  I  started  on 
an  inspection  tour.  It  had  rained  the  night  be- 
fore.  On  the  narrow,  muddy  road  I  was  compel- 


led to  stay  behind  a  rural  mail  carrier  for  several 
miles.  I  observed  that  from  each  house  at  every 
mail  box  he  stopped,  someone  came  out  immed- 
iately to  get  the  mail,  even  if  it  were  only  an 
advertising  circular.  I  came  torealize  how  much 
everyone  appreciates  mail,  even  if  comparatively 
few  send  any. 

In  my  letter  writing  I  deliberately  try  to  be 
positive  -  even  to  the  point  of  appearing  opin- 
ionated -  so  that  someone  will  call  my  hand  and 
point  out  where  I  might  be  wrong  -  and  they  fre- 
quently do.  Right  now  I  am  advancing  the  claim 
I  have  visited  more  Civil  War  battlefields  and 
places  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
people  who  played  a  part  in  his  life  than  any 
other.  I  do  this  deliberately  in  hopes  someone 
will  call  to  my  attention  places  I  have  not  been. 

The  proper  treatment  for  inveterate  letter 
writers  was  shown  me  through  a  letter  from  a 
Bohemian  Grove  friend  detailing  the  experience 
of  immortal  General  James  Doolittle,  another 
denizen  of  Bohemia. 

During  World  War  II  the  General  wrote  one 
of  his  flyers  a  letter  congratulating  him  on  his 
splendid  flying  record  and  the  honor  he  had  re- 
ceived.   The  letter  was  never  acknowledged. 

Several  years  later  Jimmy  Doolittle  met  his 
flyer,  retired  from  the  Air  Force  and  a  successful 
businessman.    He  reproached  him, 

"You  never  did  answer  my  letter." 

"I  know  I  did  not,"  acknowledged  the  ex- 
flyer, 

"Why  not?"  queried  the  General  and  he  re- 
ceived this  frank  reply, 

"If  I  had  answered  your  letter  you  would  have 
felt  obliged  to  answer  mine.  Then  I  would  have 
felt  obliged  to  return  the  courtesy  and  we  would 
have  been  embarked  on  a  correspondence  neither 
of  Us  would  want  to  continue." 

But  much  better  than  the  attitude  of  Jimmy 
Dooltttle's  flyer  I  like  this  Item  from  the  pen  of 
ari  insurance  company  executive. 

"WRITE  A  LETTER. ..Write  a  letter... to  your 
sales  manager,  president,  a  member  of  your  fam- 
ily, or  anybody  else  who  may  be  interested  in 
you  (even though  you  may  see  him  daily).  Why? 
The  writing  of  a  letter  crystallizes  your  ideas  on 
paper  and  creates  an  indelible  imprint  upon  your 
subconscious  mind.  Write  about  your  experien- 
ces, thoughts,  plans,  and  inspirations.  Always 
be  positive,  optimistic,  and  definite.  Keep  your 
mind  on  the  things  you  do  want  and  off  the  things 
you  don't  want.  Write  a  letter  to  the  boss,  and 
he'll  think  of  you.  In  a  large  organization,  the 
individual  who  writes  a  letter  -  is  not  forgotten. 
He  will  often  receive  a  letter,  if  not  a  promo- 
tion, in  return." 
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#########  somewhat  overworked  word,  "education, "  is  ob- 
tained from  reading.    Anyone  can  obtain  it  at 

"EVERYONE  HAS  TIME  TO  READ"  practically  no  financial  cost  by  reading  books  and 

other  publications  available  to  everyone  at  pub- 

"It  is  a  common  complaint  of  young  mothers  lie  libraries  throughout  these  United  States, 
that  'there  simply  isn't  time  to  read.'  But  if  you  Carl  A,  Kroch,  President  of  Kroch'sand  Bren- 
would  likea  golden  guarantee  that  you  will  never  tano's  is  a  guy  I've  long  wanted  tomeet.  Through 
be  lonely,  bored,  aimless,  dispirited,  vacant  of  his  chain  of  bookstores  scattered  through  the 
mind,  or  a  conversational  cripple  -  make  the  greater  Chicago  area,  and  his  weekly  column  in 
time.  Let  there  be  beautiful  evenings  ?n  your  the  Tribune,  he  is  really  doing  his  share  in  scat- 
life  when  you  take  a  book  from  the  shelf  and  let  tering  books  and  knowledge  through  the  Middle- 
the  mending  go.  Join  the  richest,  nicest  club  west.  Even  more  I  would  like  to  know  his  octo- 
?n  the  world,  the  clerisy.  By  one  definition,  genarian  dad  who  started  it  all .  He  is  now  en- 
the  clerisy  is  the  'special  class  of  people  who  joying  California  retirement  but  evidently  has 
read  for  pleasure'.  never  lost  his  zest  for  books  and  reading. 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  reading  mmmmmmmmm 

habit  is  that  it  lasts.    Time  may  steal  fire  from  ####//#  ir  fi  # 
our  bones,  age  may  dull  our  palates  and  cool  our 

passions,  but  the  mind  that  is  attune  to  books  Another   interesting   and  worthwhile    hobby 

continues  to  have  a  roaring  good  time,—  Read  »s  the  keeping  of  scrapbooks.    And  they  can  be 

for  instruction:    read  for  fun:   read  for  escape •  extremely  helpful  at  times.     People  who  have 

You  will  lay  up  treasure  in  your  mind.  passed  useful  lives  in  a  business  or  avocation  can 

"In  the  dear  dead  days  before  TV,  mothers  spend  endless  carefree  and  enjoyable    hours  in 

were  obliged  to  read  to  their  little  ones.   It  was,  compiling  scrapbooks  on  their  lifetime  occupa- 

short  of  drugging  them,  often  the  only  means  of  tions  or  other  subjects  of  interest, 

preserving  peace  and  quiet.    But  it  was  also  a  I  would  hardly  expect  anyone  to  be  such  an 

good,  mind-enriching  activity.  ardent  sera pbook compiler  as  am  I.   I  have  gath- 

"Then  there  are  bedside  books.  These  should  ered  many  times  more  material  than  I  will  ever 
be  as  deliciously  varied  as  bedtime  moods  vary,  find  time  to  place  in  books.  But  the  pastime  has 
There  are  sleepy  nights  and  gloomy  nights  and  certainly  paid  off  forme.  Compiling  of  a  scrap- 
nights  when  the  world  seems  off  its  hinges.  At  book  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln's  favorite  poem 
my  bedside  the  mixture  is  on  the  wild  side,  by  devious  routes  brought  the  interesting  discovery 
There  s  always  a  mindless  mystery  story,  maybe  I  possess  the  only  complete  copy  of  this  poem 
two.  A  new  novel  •  A  number  of  books  on  cur-  extant  in  the  Emancipator's  own  handwriting, 
rent  affairs.  And  my  "consolation"  books  -  the  And  scrapbooks  I  have  compiled  on  the  Chis- 
Psalms,  the  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  the  poems  of  holm  Trail  and  Cherokee  Strip  proved  splendid 
Emily  Dickinson,  Virginia  Woolf's  essays  and  a  sources  of  material  for  publicity  on  the  centen- 
slim  volume  of  Plato.  nial  commemoration  and  diamond  jubilee  of  these 


ed  earl 

the  most  liberating  pastii 

is  never  too  late  to  acquire  the  habit.  And  par-      office  with  Jen  Edwards.     I  had  a  roll  of  news- 

ents  who  can  help  their  children  discover   the      papers  under  my  arm .     On  the  elevator  someone 

delights  of  reading  are  twice  blessed.         Books     remarked, 

are  a  benison  -  and  a  joy."  "Looks  as  though  you  are  going  to  do  quite  a 

This  dissertation  on  reading  was  lifted  from      bit  of  reading  tonight." 
Carl    Kroch's  weekly   advertising    column  in  the  "He  is,"  interposed  my  long-suffering  secre- 

Chicago  Tribune.     It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kroch  by      tarv/  "an<j|  tomorrow  he  will  bring  them  all  back 
Robert  Geiger  of  Milwaukee  who  in  turn  lifted  it      •"  ''ft'e  pieces." 
from  Red  Book  Magazine  for  which  it  was  written 

by  author  and  columnist,  Harriet  Van  Home.     It  Sincerely, 

reinforces  my  every  thought  on  reading. 

I  learned  many  years  ago  one  will  never  be 
bored  if  he  cultivates  the  habit  of  reading.   I  sub-  L 

scribe  to  this  so  thoroughly  I  have  gained  a  habit  i  \ 

of  always  carrying  a  briefcase  with  me  containing 
reading  material.     At  least  nine-tenths  of  this 
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JAMES    EARLE 
FRASER  -- 


The  first  truly  American 
coin,  the  "buffalo  nickel" 
and  America's  most  popular 
statue  ,  "The  End  of  the 
Trail",  were  designed  by  a 
man  whose  boyhood  was  spent 


near  Mitchell,  South  Dakota.   James  Earle  Fraser's  name  remains 
largely  unknown.   His  works  are  admired  by  millions  but  his  name 
is  not  associated  with  those  famous  works. 

He  was  born  in  Winona,  Minnesota  on  November  4,  1876.   His 
father  was  an  engineer  and  railroad  contractor  and  when  James 
Earle  was  very  young  the  family  moved  to  Dakota  Territory  near 
the  settlement  of  Mitchell. 

Young  Fraser  lived  on  the  frontier  until  early  adolescence 
and  many  of  his  most  famous  works  were  derived  from  memories  of 
his  childhood  experiences.   In  later  years  he  wrote  a  young 
admirer  about  this  early  life  that  had  been  the  inspirational 
source  for  many  of  his  finest  pieces. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  younger 
than  you  are,  I  lived  in  the  Indian  country  of 
Dakota,  in  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
and  I  saw  them  in  their  villages  ,  crossing  the 
prairies  on  their  hunting  expeditions.   Often  they 
stopped  beside  our  ranch  house;  and  camped  and 
traded  rabbits  and  other  game  for  chickens.   They 
seemed  very  happy  until  the  order  came  to  place 
them  on  reservations.   One  group  after  another  was 
surrounded  by  soldiers  and  herded  beyond  the 
Missouri  River.   I  realized  that  they  were  always 
being  sent  farther  West,  and  I  often  heard  my  father 
say  that  the  Indians  would  some  day  be  pushed  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  I  think  that  accounted  for 
my  sympathetic  feeling  for  them. 

Fraser  learned  to  carve  from  the  soft  chalkstone  quarried 
near  his  boyhood  home  on  the  Dakota  prairie.   During  his  later 
school  days  in  Minneapolis  Fraser  continued  to  study  art  and 
when  the  family  moved  to  Chicago,  he  decided  to  stay  with  art 
and  make  it  his  profession.   In  recalling  family  opposition  to 
the  idea  Fraser  remembered  that  "at  the  time  I  started  to  study 


I  was   told  carefully  by  my  father  that   I  might  have  many  hungry 
moments,   as   art  was  not  the  most  paying  work  to  be  selected, 
particularly   if  one   did  not   reach  the  top."      "I   said  that   I 
thought   it  would  be  no  worse  to  be   a  poor  artist  than  an  incom- 
petent mechanic,    cab   driver,   or  any  other  profession  -   and  he 
quite   agreed." 

At  the   Chicago  World's   Fair  of  189  3  he  saw  statues   of 
cowboys   and  Indians  which   inspired  him  to  make   the  first  version 
of  the   "End  of  the  Trail".      He   enrolled  at  the  ecole   des  Beaux 
Arts   in  Paris   at  the   age  of  twenty  taking  with  him  the   "End  of 
the   Trail"   and  the  head  of  the   Irish   laborer,  John  Riley. 

After  a  prize 
winning  exhibit   at  the 
American  Art  Associa- 
tion Exhibition  in 
189  8  he  received  an 
inviation  from  Augus- 
tus  Saint-Gaudens  to 
work   in  his   studio. 
When  Saint-Gaudens 
returned  to  the   United 
States   in  1900 ,   Fraser 
came  with  him  to  help 
finish  the  statue   of 
General  Sherman  now 
at   5th  Avenue   and 
59th  Street  in  New 
York   City. 

Fraser   gained 
early  skill  in  design- 
ing medals   and  bas- 
reliefs.      Misinforma- 
tion about  his  buffalo 
nickel  was   probably 
as  widely   circulated 
as   the   coin  itself. 
In  194-9 ,  he  wrote   a 
brief  summary  of  his 
aims   in  designing  the 
coin: 


It  had  always   occurred  to  me  that  American   coinage, 
outside  of  portraiture   and  lettering,  might   as  well 
have  belonged  to   any  other   country  in  the  world.      I 
felt  that  this  was  not   as   it  should  be,   and  that  is 
the  reason   for  the  American   character  of  my  design. 
In  other  words,   I  wanted  a   coin  which   could  be  mis- 
taken for  no  other   coin  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States.      This  has  been   appreciated  by   coinage 
experts.      As   a  matter  of  fact,    I  was   told  that  the 
Irish   Free  State  based  its   coinage  more  or  less   on 
the   idea  of  the  buffalo  nickel,   using  Irish   animals., 
Answering  your  question  about  the  original  of  the 
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Indian  on  the  Buffalo  nickel.      I  have  stated  in   a 
letter  to  the   director  of  the  mint  that   I    did  not 
make   a  portrait  of  any  particular  Indian.      I  have 
made   several   Indian  portraits   in  the  round.      These 
I  used  to  produce  the  Buffalo  nickel.      As   to  the 
feathers,   they  were  the   feathers    attached  to  the 
scalp-lock   and  sometimes   stood  up,  but  more   often 
hung  at   the  side   of  the  head,     I   felt  that  the 
latter  was   better  as   far  as   the   design  was    concerned. 


The  model  for  the  buffalo  head  was  the  Bronx  Zoo' 
Diamond."  The  great  beast,  sometimes  called  "Black  Di 
was   given  to  the   zoo  by  the  Barnum  6  Bailey   Circus . 

For  the   1915   Pacific 
Panama  Exposition,  the 
original   "End  of  the 
Trail"  was   enlarged  and 
placed  in  the   Court   of 
Palms.      Difficulties, 
including  the   U.S.    entry 
into  World  War  I  ,  made 
casting  the   statue   in 
bronze  prohibitive.      The 
•original  stucco  piece  was 
purchased  by  the   Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame   at  Oklahoma 
City  several  years   ago 
and  is  now  on  exhibit 
there . 

Fraser  received  the 
commission  for  the  Jeff- 
erson  Memorial   in  the 
State   Capitol   at  Jeffer- 
son  City,  Missouri   in 
1924,  which   included 
Thomas  Jefferson,   Meri- 
wether Lewis   and  William 
Clark.      Some   twenty  years 
after  completion,   Fraser 
wrote   of  his   inspiration 
for  one  of  the   figures   - 
that  of  Meriwether  Lewis.      It  was   done,   he  said. 


s  "Old 
amond" 


from  my  memory  of  a  trapper  who  stood  at  the 
top  of  a  mill  dam  on  the  Jim  River.   The  Mill 
was  east  of  Mitchell... I  often  saw  the  trappers 
come  down  the  Firesteel  and  Jim  Rivers  in  their 
canoes .   I  think  it  is  one  of  my  best  works . 


His  entry  in  the  "Pioneer  Mother"  competition  sponsored  by 
E.  W.  Marland  of  Oklahoma  was  not  selected.   However,  his  work 
received  the  vote  of  most  critics  and  professional  artists. 
The  Boston  Transcript  wrote  concerning  his  entry  on  April  6,  1927: 
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The  truest   and  most  beautiful  type  of  the  pioneer 
woman  in  the   collection  of  figures   at  the  Art   Club 
is  the  woman  represented  by  James   E.    Fraser.      She 
has   a  severe   and  simple  beauty,  her  pose   is  habitual 
and  it  is   also  noble ,   genuinely  statuesque  ;  perhaps 
her  beauty  resides   in  her  plainness,    and  it  is   a 
heroic  plainness,  with   the  head  held  high   and  proudly. 
Every  line  represents   dignity   and  simple   grace.      This 
statue  would  be   great  in   any  size   in  which  it  was  made, 
in  any  spot   in  which  it  was   placed. 

Fraser  himself  wrote   of  this   statue   in  a  letter  of  Sept- 
ember 27,   1949,'  that  it   "Actually  is   a  memory  of  my  Aunt,   as 
she   stood  on  a  knoll  outside   of  Mitchell  Ranch  house,  holding 
her  baby." 

In  the   copyright  notice  on  February   14,   1931,  the   figure 
"Buffalo  Prayer"   is   described  as   "Praying  figure  of  Indian, 
head  thrown  back,   standing,  buffalo  skull  in  front."      In  his 
reminiscences   of  his   South  Dakota  childhood,   entitled  Indian 
Prairie ,   Fraser  wrote  more   about  the  source  of  this  piece: 

I   also  have   another  Indian  statue  which  was   inspired 
by  the  same  period.      'The  Buffalo  Prayer' .      In  the 
early  morning  just   at  sunrise  I   saw   a  medicine  man, 
or  counselor  of  the  tribe,  make  his  prayer.      It  was 
for  the  return  of  the  buffalo.      His   prayer  to  the 
Great   Spirit  was   made   after  a  night   in  a  sweat  lodge, 
having  partaken  of  no   food.      He  went  to  the   creek, 
bathed  himself,   put  on  a  few  strips   of  buffalo  hide, 
placed  in  front  of  him   a  buffalo  skull,   then  built 
a  fire  of  buffalo   chips   toward  the   east.      A  thin 
column  of  smoke   lifted  to  the  sky   and  the  rising 
sun  shed  a  glow  over  the  whole   scene.      The  bronze 
color  of  the  man,  his  black  hair  with  bits   of  red 
wound  into  his  braids ,   and  his   religious   attitude 
made   an  indelible  picture   in  my  mind.      The   Indian 
boys   and  I  watched  from  a  respectful   distance. 

Fraser  was  never  without   a  public   commission  in  his   studio 
after  his   first   important  public  statue  was    commissioned  in  1917. 
The  statue  was   of  Alexander  Hamilton  for  the  Treasury  Building 
in  Washington,   D.    C.      His   list  of  accomplishments   seem  un- 
believable  in  the   light  that  his  name   is   so  unfamiliar.      In 
the  1920's  he   designed  two  pylons,    'Discoverers'    and   'Pioneers' 
for  the   Chicago   Memorial  Bridge;   the   Elks  memorial   in  the  same 
city;   the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  in  Jefferson   City,   Missouri; 
the  John  Ericsson  Memorial,  Washington,   D.    C. ;  the  seated 
Lincoln  for  Jersey   City,   New  Jersey;    'Victory'    for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal   in   Montreal;   and   'Canadian  Officer'    for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  in  Winnipeg;    a     memorial  to  the   engineer  of  the   Gaillard 
Cut   in  Panama;   a  bust   of  Theodore   Roosevelt  on  San  Juan  Hill, 
Santiago,   Cuba.      Fraser  also   designed  two   important  private 
memorials   at  this   time:   the  Taft   Memorial   and  the  sarcophogus 
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for  the   family  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.      For  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  Great   Americans  he  sculpted  a  bust  of  Augustus   Saint-Gaudens . 
A  statue  of    'Primitive   Power'   was  placed  in  Niagara  Falls,   New 
York   in  1929   and  the  same  year  a  large  bronze  of  his   "End  of 
the  Trail"  was  placed  in  Shaler  Park,  Waupau,  Wisconsin. 

During  the   1930 's,   Fraser  designed  pediments   for  the  Ar- 
chives  and  Commerce  buildings   in  Washington,   D.    C.      The   Second 
Division   Memorial,   also   called  the   Mons   Sector  Memorial,  was 
dedicated  in  1936.      A  large  marble   Franklin  for  the   Franklin 
Institute,   in  Philadelphia  and  a  portrait  of  Thomas   Edison   for 
the  Edison  Institute,   Dearborn,   Michigan,  were  other  works   of 
this  period.      In  1938,   Fraser  modeled  the  bust  of  John  Nance 
Garner  for  the   Senate   Chamber.      For  the   1939   New  York  World's 
Fair  he   designed  a  65   foot   figure   of  George  Washington.      The 
State   Reception  Room  at  the   Fair  contained  a  bust  of  Washington 
and  a  plaque  of  an  Indian   also   done  by  Fraser.      Work  on  the  New 
York  State   Memorial   for  Theodore   Roosevelt  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  occupied  him  for  much  of  the   decade 
and  was    finally  dedicated  in  1940.      A  number  of  major  commissions, 
such   as   the   Albert   Gallatin  figure   for  the   Treasury  Building  in 
Washington;  the   Mayo  Brothers   Memorial   at   Rochester,  Minnesota; 
the   Firestone   Memorial   for  Akron ,  Ohio ;   and  the   two  large   groups 
for  the   Arlington  Memorial  Bridge   in  Washington,   had  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  war  and  in  some   cases,  many  years   after  it, 
to  be   cast. 

After  World  War  II,  Fraser  did  a  small  number  of  further 
commissions:  two  statues  of  George  F.  Patton,  one  for  West 
Point  and  one  for  Boston;  a  seated  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the 
Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Springfield,  Illinois ,  and 
a  bas-relief  of  E.  W.  Harriman  for  the  Boys'  Club  in  New  York 
City.  He  also  designed,  without  charge,  a  plaque  for  the  Hot 
Springs   School   District,   Hot   Springs,   South   Dakota. 

Fraser  was   always   especially  noted  for  his   designs   of  medals 
and  medallions;  his  major  works   in  this   field  were   the   Navy   Cross, 
the   Victory  Medal   (W.W.I),   Medal  of  the   American   Committee   in 
Devastated  France,   Harriman   Medal,   Thomas   Edison   Medal  for  the 
American   Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Williams   College 
Medal,   Oregon  Trail  Medal,    and  the   gold  medal  of  the   American 
Academy  of  Arts   and  Letters . 

Syracuse   University   acquired  the   artistic  contents   of  the 
Fraser  estate   in  1967.      From  this    collection,   the  Kennedy   Gal- 
leries,  Inc.    in  New  York,  has  presented  an  exhibit  entitled 
"James  Earle   Fraser:    American  Sculptor  -  A  Retrospective  Ex- 
hibition of  Bronzes   from  Works   of  1913  to   1953"  which  ran  from 
June   2  to  July   3,   1969.      To   accompany  the   exhibit   an  illustrated 
catalogue  was  prepared  and  sent  to  museums   and  libraries    across 
the   country.      Sources   of  information  for  this   article   came 
largely   from  the   catalogue. 

Further  information  on  the  early  life  of  James  Earle   Fraser, 
entitled  "A  Dakota  Boyhood"  was   recently  published  in  the   Dec- 
ember 1968   issue  of  the   American  Heritage. 
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